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Abstract  o-f 


The  Persian  Gul  f  War:  A  “Storm”  Too  Short  ? 

An  examination  of  the  conceptual  -framework  -for  war 
termination  provides  a  -foundation  for  an  assessment  of  war 
termination  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  The  successful 
accompl  ishment  of  the  mil  itsry  objectives  of  Operation 
DESERT  STORM  -  targeted  at  Iraqi  centers  of  gravity  -  is 
assessed  as  having  achieved  the  national  political 
objectives  established  by  the  President.  Most  significantly, 
the  pal itical  aim  of  ensuring  the  peace  and  stabil ity  of  the 
region  is  determined  to  have  been 'i  best  achieved  by  not 
destroying  the  regime  of  Saddam  Hussein;  and  termination  of 
the  ground  offensive  after  only  100  hours  allowed  major 
elements  of  the  Republican  Guard  to  escape,  yet  still  served 
to  accomplish  U.S.  military  and  political  objectives. 
Finally,  the  war  offers  the  operat ional -1 evel  commander  some 
considerations  for  war  termination  in  future  conflict,  to 
include:  (i)  communications  that  provide  the  National 
Command  Authority  with  real-time  battlefield  information  and 
the  impact  of  that  capability  on  dec isionmak ing ;  (2)  the 

critical  importance  of  tra i n i ng /educat i ng  officers  to 
function  on  the  staffs  of  the  Unified  Combatant  Commanders; 
(3)  concerns  about  retention  of  domestic  support  ;  and  (4) 
the  need  for  doctrine  addressing  war/conflict  termination. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


"The  Gulf  War  was  a  magnificent  military  victory  barren  of  any 
significant  military  gains."  ^ 


Almost  as  soon  as  tns  ceasefire  went  into  effect  on  28  February  1991,  critics 
began  to  question  the  President's  decision  to  end  the  Persian  Gulf  War  after  a 
ground  offensive  of  only  100  hours.  Whether  or  not  U.S.  national  objectives  had  been 
accomplished  became  an  issue  of  heated  debate ,  particularly  as  Saddam  Hussein's 
forces  were  redirected  to  quell  a  Shiite  rebellion  in  southern  Iraq  and  to  resume 
f  ignt mg  witn  the  Kurds  in  the  noroh.  General  Gcnwarckopf  ■  c omnia n o e r  of  one  U.g.  ~ 
led  Coal  it  ion  forces,  acced  fuel  to  the  fire  in  an  interview  on  27  March  1991,  wnen 
he  indicated  that  he  would  have  liked  to  "continue  the  march"  against  the  Iraqis 
•Jeffrey  Record  asserts,  in  Hollow  victory:  A  Contrary  view  of  the  Gulf  War,  that 
on  a  i  r  was  a  great  success  wni  i  a  it  i  astec  ,  out  it  i  asteo  not  1  ong  enougn  to  tsar 
wcrtn, •, ni  I  e  political  fruit.  Record  pushed  the  argument  further:  "No 
satisfactory ..  .resol ution  of  the  Sul  f  Crisis  was  possible  without  Saodam  Hussein's 
remove. i  trom  power.  .  .  ."4 

The  issue  here  is  war  termination,  of  the  meshing  of  political  goals  with 
operational  military  objectives  and  the  effectiveness  of  military  action  in 
achieving  political  objectives,  thereby  attaining  "victory"  as  defined  fcy  the 
participants.  In  order  to  assess  war  termination  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  will  be 
helpful  to  examine  the  concept  of  war  termination  so  as  to  better  understand  -  based 
on  existing  theory  and  emerging  doctrine  -  the  components  of  "winning",  and  to  apply 
these  thoughts  to  the  seated  U.S.  goals  and  the  degree  of  their  accomplishment  in 
the  Gui f . 

In  this  paper,  I  will  argue  that  U.S,  policy  objectives  and  resulting  war 
termination  strategy  correctly  eschewed  a  "march  to  Baghdad"  and  destruction  of 


1 


r 


Saddam  Hussein's  regime  through  military  action.  At  the  operational  level  of  war, 


termination  of  the  fighting  prior  to  destruction  of  the  Republican  Guard  in  the 
Basra  pocket,  however,  presents  a  much  more  complex  issue,  tvidence  indicates  that  ~ 
while  the  military  objectives  of  the  campaign  were  accomplished,  thereby  also 
achieving  our  strategic  political  objectives  -  they  were  not  accomplished  to  the 
degree  possible,  with  the  result  that  attainment  of  those  national  objectives  may 
He. vs  been  ■ 

Finally,  in  i  ignt  of  the  discussion  of  war  termination  doctrine  and  tnecry  and 
the  assessment,  of  war  termination  zn  the  Gulf,  1  will  offer  some  considerations  1zr 
tne  operational -1 svel  commander ,  for  Commanders  in  Chief  of  Unified  Combatant 
commands ,  that  may  be  ot  concern  or  assistance  in  one  p •  n n i n ^  and  j—  unujUut  wf  future 
c  b.  (tip  aign=  • 


II.  FRILCECPHIC-L  UNDERPINNINGS  AND  EMERGING  DOCTRINE 


■-ncl  -'ifeaiis  , 


;s  best  known  for  his  maxim  linking  strategy  and 


iper scions  to  poi  itical  aims;  "No  one  starts  a  war  —  r  rather  ,  no  one  in  his  senses 
lught  to  do  so  -  without  first  bciro  clear  in  his  mind  what  he  intends  to  achieve  by 


tnit  war  anP  now  Pi  i  n  5  5~  5  5  conouc* 


15  t  or  ms  r  i=-  155  pul  itical  purpose  5 


latter  its  operational  objective. Cl  earl y ,  Clausewitz  provides  some  critical 
guidance  here  on  war  and  on  proper  war  termination;  he  advises  the  would-be  user  of 
military  force  to  first  determine  exactly  what  is  to  be  accompl ished  -  the  end  state 
to  oe  produced  by  the  use  of  military  power.  And  further,  he  admonishes  the  user  to 
determine  how  forces  are  to  De  used  to  bring  about  that  situation,  by  establishing 
military  adjectives  that,  wnen  accomplished,  will  achieve  the  strategic  political 


2 


aims  at  the  government.  Finally,  it  is  clear  that  the  end  state  and  the  "how  to"  -for 
the  use  of  force  should  be  determined  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

while  Cl  ausewitz's  admonition  might  seem  rather  self-evident,  particularly  for 


mooern  go  server  s  wno  have  watched  c 
achieve  pol iticsi  cojectives  in  she 
Bosnia,  Fred  Chari es  Ikl e  makes  it 
difficult:  "Most  of  the  exertion  is 
instruments  and  Deciding  on  their  u 
is  left  for  relating  the  means  to  t1 


he  great  debates  over  the  use  of  the  mil itary  to 
Persian  bul f ,  in  Somal la,  and  potentially  in 
clear  that,  in  reality,  the  process  is  extremely 
devoted  to  the  means  -  perfecting  the  mil itary 
.55  in  battles  and  campaigns  -  and  far  too  little 
heir  encs."^  Because  “the  final  outcome  of  wars 


depends  on  a.  muon  wicer  range  of  factors...  such  as  the  war's  impact  on  domestic 
politics  cr  on  the  degree  to  which  outside  powers  will  intervene,"  it  is  often  true 

that  '•governments  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the  ending  of  wars  and  the  nation's 

*7 

interests  tost  ;  :e  oeycno  it."  ft;  •  c t  wmcn  makes  it  tnat  mucn  clearer  tnat 
Clausewitc  a  concern  is  incisive:  tne  state  must  establish  -  prior  to  fighting  -  tns 
pci i ties’  Defectives  for  whicn  it  will  fight,  the  end  state  that  wil i  constitute 
victory  s  »r»G  nc>w  «Ti i  i  i'cs.py  t  orcss  vv i  * }  cs  u.550  -0  1  n  tii-3 1  snd  • 

But,  given  the  state's  political  cojectives  as  it  approaches  a  conflict,  the 
development  of  a  military  strategy  and  operational  objectives  that  will  achieve 


levs: opment  ot  a  mil 


those  pciiticai  aims  requires  a  clear  understanding  of  the  enemy's  society,  his 


yCV  5T 1  ifiiei  I  .  , 


his  armed  forces,  and  the  interrel ationship  among  them  -  "the  remarkssle 


trinity"  of  Cl ausewitz ian  theory.  COL  Bruce  Clarks,  cne  of  the  Army's  leading 
thinkers  on  war  termination,  asserts  that  victory  will  be  achieved  as  a  result  of 
the  “successful  defense  of  one's  own  center  of  gravity  combined  with  action  that,  at 
least  indirectly,  attacks  the  opponent's  cents'  of  gravity  with  the  result  being 
that  he  [  the  enemy  3  changes  his  objectives . 11  $ 

The  Key  (if  easy  to  overlook!  point  that  COL  Clarke  makes  is  that  the  pi  ar.r.e- 
musz  not  only  ascertain  and  ce  aoie  to  attack  the  center (s)  of  gravity  (COG)  of  t-e 


3 


the 


enemy.  Ha  must  also  understand  his  own  state's  COG,  and  must  there-fare  plan 
campaign  so  that  he  attacks  the  enemy's  COG,  while  simultaneously  protecting  his 
own.  Cl ausewitz  was  surely  taking  one's  own  center  of  gravity  into  consideration 
his  discussion  of  war's  political  objective:  "Since  war  is  not  an  act  of  sensei es 
passion  out  is  control ; ed  by  its  pol itical  object,  the  value  of  this  coject  must 


determine  the  sacrifices  to 
cornpl ex  interrel at  ion ships 
government,  the  armeo  force 
the  poi itical  end  must  not 
triangle,  m  a  state  sv.cn  a/ 
war ,  and  the  more  extensive 
it  is  tr.at  tne  people  suppci 


o 

be  made  for  it  in  magnitude  and  m  duration ." 'Due  tc 
among  the  three  parts  of  the  Cl ausewitz ian  triangle  - 
i,  and  the  people  -  the  value  placed  upon  attainment 
is  so  great  that  it  upsets  the  balance  within  the 
5  our  own,  public  support  is  crucial  to  prosecution  ■: 
the  war  in  its  magnitude  or  its  length,  the  more  on. 
*t  it.  Further,  the  greater  the  scale  of  the  war  ar.c 


mors  protracted,  the  » 
experience  m  Vietnam 
war  \ despite  the  massi 
eftect,  tne  support  ct 


*e  like'/  that  public  Support  will  oscome  a  COG.  7: 
i-gnl  ignts  tne  impact  of  a  protracted  ana  seemingly 
i  application  of  military  power)  on  popular  suppon 
me  American  people  was  a  center  of  gravity  for  ths 


1  £ 's-  p  3 1~  ■_  i  i  p  3  ■_  x  on  i  n  l  ■  ■  3  W  3 1  ( 
garnered  victory  at  the  barga 
F roitt  tne  AfTier  lean  per  ape 
magnitude  and  our*- at  ion  1  me  re 
Fee  or  d  describes  ndier  i  c  ~  n  een 
warfare.  Citing  the  emergence 
at  tne  slaughter  m  the  world 
casualties  as  a  lingering  eff 
fascination  witn  hign  tecnr.O! 


protract <  -•r-' .  accompanied  by  a  steady  stream  of 
end  in  sight ,  eventually  drove  the  U.5.  to  terminate 
and  the  Communists,  unsuccessful  on  the  bsttlsfielc 
in i ng  t abl e  . 

•ctivs,  Cl ausewitz 's  concern  about  the  cost  "in 
asm;;  /  focuses  on  concern  for  casualties.  Jeffrey 
sitivity  to  casualties  as  a  potential  vulnerability 
of  this  sensitivity  in  the  Western  democracies'  her 
War  I  trenches,  Record  describes  American  fear  over 
act  of  the  Vietnam  War/®  To  a  great  extent,  American 
ogy  weapons  systems  and  1 aser  guided  munitions,  wit" 


4 


their  lethal  capability  and  simultaneous  diminution  of  collateral  damage,  ref  lee 
American  attempts  to  minimize  needless  death  and  destruction  on  the  battlefield 


In  his  1992  report ,  Conflict  Termination :  A  Rational  Model,  COL  Clarke 
describes  the  effect  of  the  international  environment  on  the  state's  political 
objectives,  its  creation  of  military  objectives  to  achieve  them ,  and  hence  its 
•description  of  "victory'.  Tne  potential  for  third  party  involvement  in  the  cor.f  1 


international  legal  constraints,  and  tn 
a) i les  form  the  international  environme 
state's  political  and  military  object iv^ 

others,  depending  cn  international  1  aw 

~  “  tr  w  T  "f  wf-'  L.  cf  c  »  :  C  1  -  w  f-  i  .  5  L2  J  cd  — 

p  =  r  ~  i  c  i  p b.z  i  on  by  ounsr*  EO-s.tEE  •  And  t. n r.t 

P i  «  D_:. e  i ~r=  sin i sv5i“5ni  it  t, n e  =■.  1it>- 
i  r.nsiyEis  ot  i  s  r ti i  n  t 1  on  to 


■jEisri7.ini 


tO 


nust  ccnsiuer  t ■ 


*,  c  p  “  r,  *•  co 


U  v  Wrf 


the  ''capita! 


ocnieve  ttern  —  in 


.1 _ _  _ 


erms  ot  magnn 


■umce-- 


i ivss  i os t ,  tne  resources  in 
willing  to  commit  to  pursuit 
are  simply  not  worth  the  cost 
support  of  the  people  is  or  it 
or  scale.  Equally  important, 
support  the  country,  thus  pro 
significant  to  maintenance  of 
international  influence  and  p 
consideration  for  the  impact 


m*jney  and  equipment  spent ,  and  tne  1  ength  of  time  i 
of  those  objectives)  -  prior  to  determining  that  tn 
.  Furthermore,  particularly  in  a  democratic  state, 
ioal  ,  especially  if  the  war  is  great  in  terms  of  le 
the  weight  of  international  law  should  be  seen  to 
viding  the  state  with  the  moral  "high  ground", 
domestic  support  as  well  as  in  creating  or  retaini 
restige.  Finally,  the  war  should  be  fought  with 
on  other  states,  so  as  to  preclude  their  involvemen 


5 


that  would  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  ou.r  cause;  or  it  should  encourage  "heir 
participation  if  that  would  be  at'  .tagsous. 

un  the  surface,  it  would  appear  that  the  discussion  just  summarized  deals 
spec  it i cal  1 y  with  the  political  side  of  war  making  and  with  military  planning  at 
strategic  level,  -ertainiy  all  of  the  concepts  described  were  applicable  at  she 
level  ct  the  National  Command  Authority  :NCA)  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of 
Operations  DESERT  SHIELD  and  DESERT  570F~.  But  tor  the  purposes  ot  this  paper  it 
necessary  to  address  the  trscry  and  doctrine  as  it  applies  to  the  operational  lev 
and  to  tns  operational  -1  svel  commander  and  his  planners,  -for  our  purposes  the 
Commerce'-  m  Chief  .Lj.Nl.!  ot  a  unified  command  and  his  staff  . 

.w doctrine  is  net  very  specific  when  ic  actresses  contl  ict  termination.  “ 
gu.icance  is  nigniy  tnec-reticas  ,  and  not  written  ter  easy  practical  ap-pi  icaticn. 


the 


is  tne  end  ct  tr.e  war  comes  peace,  ana  with 
attainment  ot  the  strategic  ends  tor  which  we  went 
to  war  in  tne  -first  place.  We  gain  peace  by  termi¬ 
nating  tne  conflict  on  terms  favor  so  is  to  us,  the 
basic  el  erne"  o*  which  :=  gaining  control  ever-  the 
enemy  in  tne  tins'!  stages  of  tne  war.  When  we  ran 
impose  our  will  freely  on  tne  enemy,  he  has  no  fur¬ 
ther  recourse  but  to  accept  defeat....  'Knowing  when 
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The  concept,  design ,  and  implementation  at  this  leverage  is  an  integral  element  of 
operational  design.  It  epitomises  the  link  between  political  aims  and  military  feres 
in  achieving  a  strategic  end-state.'-^  In  effect ,  the  above  quoted  sect i one  provide 
1 ittl e  more  than  one  guidance  already  offered  by  Clausewitz ;  Know  what  your 


=i.ii  f  ic  lent  successes  i  incremental  dividends)  to  maintain  domestic  popular  support. 
--C  the  primary  task  of  the  ClNC  as  the  operational -1 svel  commander  is  the  selection 
or  military  objectives  that  will,  by  their  accomplishment,  secure  the  nation's 
political  aims.  Military  doctrine  provides  extensive  guidance  and  instruction  on  how 
to  combat  and  destroy  an  opposing  military  force;  but  it  tells  the  commander  very 
little  about  how  to  select  the  objectives  that  will  ensure  destruction  of  the  enemy 
states  center  is)  of  gravity,  and  thereby  achieve  political  aims. 


T 


forces  were  depl  eying  tc  Saudi  Arabia  to  defend  the  Desert  Kingdom  end  to  deter 
f  ureter  Iraqi  aggression.  Additional i y,  in  consonance  with  United  Nations  Securit, 
Council  '.esoi  uticn  661,  which  imposed  a  trade  and  financial  embargo  on  Iraq/^  t~s 
United  States  Navy,  in  coordination  with  the  naval  forces  of  the  emerging  Coal  10:0-, 
began  to  enforce  trade  sanctions  on  Iraq. 

In  Nov  ember  1990,  President  Bush  ordered  ground  forces  in  the  Gulf  doubled  ir, 
size  in  order  to  provide  an  offensive  capability;  ana  on  29  November,  UN  Securit/ 
Council  resolution  678  author  iced  the  use  of  "all  means  necessary"  to  eject  Ira;: 
forces  fr-.ti  Kuwait  if  net  withdrawn  by  15  January  1991. 
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With  the  President's  decision  to  bui'M  the  offensive  capability  and  the  UN 
mandate  authorizing  the  use  of  force,  General  Schwarzkopf  began  in  earnest  to  plan 
the  campaign  to  eject  Iraq  from  Kuwait.  In  order  to  facilitate  achievement  of  the 
national  political  objectives,  the  CINC  focused  on  what  had  been  determined  to  be 
Iraqi  centers  of  gravity: 


■emy  capSuil ivy  in  weapons  of  mass  destruction 5  and 


Ispubl  ican  Guard  forces  in  the  Kuwaiti  Theater  of  Operations  (K7Q) 


IT 


Destruction  of  these  GOG  s  were  cs':  isver  by  GEN  Schwarzkopf 

to  oe  the  key  to  the  Iraq:  regime  ana  its  capability  and  determination  to  remain  i- 
i'.uwait .  me  t  n  er  e  f ore  cevisea  che  fcl  losing  mil-itary  oopectives  nor  tne  campaign: 


it icai -mi i itary  leadership,  and  command  ano  control  ; 


3 a. in  ano  maintain  a.:*'  super:: 


:o  destroy  known 

Cep  “u  1  1  a  _  1  tr  z  I 


ar ,  Dioi ogical  ,  anu  enemies!  prccuction,  storage 


1  r. r  r*  11  r  r  i  r.  r 


to  destroy  the  Republican  Guard  forces'  in  the  KTC;  and 


! i cerate  Kuwait  _.t> . 


IS 


On  io  January  1991  117  January  in  the  Gulf),  Operation  DESERT  STORM  commenced 
with  a  massive  air  offensive  that  quickly  achieved  air  superiority;  struck  at  Iraqi 
command,  control,  ana  communications  capability;  devastated  the  mil  itary-ir.dustr  ial 
complex;  and  isolated  and  attrited  the  Republican  Guard  and  other  Iraqi  forces  in 
the  KTO.  On  23  February  '24  Fecruery  in  the  Gulf),  the  ground  offensive  began,  witr. 


Coalition  and  U.5.  Marins  -forces  striking  into  Kuwait,  penetrating  Iraqi  barriers 
and  -fixing  the  enemy  in  place,  while  the  U.S.  VII  Corps  and  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 
conducted  the  now— famous  "Hail  Mary"  play,  enveloping  Iraqi  forces  in  the  KTQ  from 
the  west  to  cut  them  off  and  facilitate  their  destruction  in  the  Basra  pocket. 

On  27  February,  as  the  VII  and  XVIII  Corps  forces  continued  to  attack ,  GEN 
Schwarzkopf  received  a  call  from  GEN  Powell,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
asking  for  his  assessment  of  the  situation  and  communicating  the  President's  desire 
to  end  the  ground  war  at  100  hours.  GEN  Schwarzkopf  considered  the  possibility  of 
continuing  the  fight  through  the  next  cay,  but  decided  that  "we'd  accomplished  our 
mission ...  .there  wasn't  enough  left  of  Iraq's  army  for  it  to  fee  a  regional  military 
threat  ."^Furthermore,  if  the  Coalition  attack  continued,  "more  of  our  troops  wou-d 
get  kil  1  sc . . .  ,:,20  -  tew  hours  earlier,  the  CINC  had  told  a  press  conference  in 

Riyadh  that  the  Coalition  had  al ready  cast royed  "over  twenty-nine  Iraq:  divisions'* 
anc  tr.at  tns  •’gates-1  out  of  the  Basra  pccsst ,  wnere  the  remaining  enemy  in  the  K7u 
were,  "are  t-osez".  ns  oescribed  the  remaining  Iraqi  army  -  outsioe  tns  KTu  -  as  "a 
very  large  army,  out  most  of  the  army  that  is  left  north  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley  is  an  infantry  army.  It's  not  an  armored  army....  it  really  isn't  an 
offensive  army."-**  There  was  "not  enough  left  -at  all  for  him  to  be  a  regional 
threat...."22 

In  a.  nutsnel  1  ,  GEN  Schwarzkopf  had  assessed  that,  at  the  end  cf  six  weeks  o* 


air  strikes  and  100  hours  cf  the  ground  war,  the  mil itery  objectives  of  Operation 
DESERT  STORM  had  been  achieved.  As  a  result  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  military 
objectives  in  the  campaign  and  Iraqi  concessions  in  the  ceasefire  agreement,  the 
Administration  proclaimed  the  accomplishment  of  U.S.  political  objectives  in  the 
conf i ict . 


\0 


IV.  ASSESSMENT 


In  assessing  the  accomplishment  of  U.S.  objectives  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War, 
several  questions  should  be  answered.  First,  were  the  military  objectives  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm  actually  accomplished  ?  If  so,  did  their  accomplishment 
translate  into  attainment  of  the  national  political  objectives  ?  In  other  words, 


political  decisionmakers  ?  And  finally,  if  the  military  and  political  objectives 
were  acnisveo  ,  were  they  svTf  icient  :■*  ur  oid  one  survival  of  m a o c a m  Hussein  an o  n 
Baathist  regime  make  victory  in  the  Gulf  hoi  1 cw  ? 

Hi  tnow.gn  al  i  of  tne  evicence  is  not  yet  in ,  tne  information  that  is  ot  prira 
importance  for  this  assessment  is  that  which  was  known  icr  sr-ould  have  teen  known 
o  y  tne  principal  actors  as  tr.e  war  er.oed  •  Historical  jucgements  may  u  nrr-e  a  - 
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In  consideration  of  tne  military  oojectives  of  the  campaign,  tne  evidence 
indicates  that  they  were  accomplished  during  DE5ERT  GTORh.  The  extensile  borne ing 
tne  air  offensive  did  significantly  reduce  the  capability  of  the  Iraqi  regime  arc 
its  subordinate  commanders  to  command  and  control  their  forces  in  the  KTC. 
Interrogation  of  ranking  Iraqi  prisoners  of  war  indicated  that,  even  if  they  ha.o 
known  about  the  Coalition's  plan  to  conduct  the  massive  envel opement  of  their  for 


from  the  west,  they  had  neither  the  communications  nor  transportation  capability 


23 


respond  to  prevent  it.  Similarly,  the  destruction  of  the  Iraqi  Air  Force  and  its 


total  ineffectiveness  came- strated  the  total  superiority  of  the  Coalition  in  t^e 

ii 


Carriers  and  infantry  -fighting  vehicles,  1,000-2,000  pieces  o  f  artillery...  and  250 

2 L 

multiple  rocket  launchers. Although  this  constitutes  a  significant  reduction  from 

-  27 

a  pre-war  force  that  included  4,280  tanks  and  3,100  artillery  pieces,  the  remaining 
capability  still  represents  significant  combat  power  in  the  region.  It  is  due  to  the 
survival  of  the  four  and  one  half  divisions  of  the  Republican  Guard  that  a  strong 
case  can  be  made  that  the  ground  offensive  was  terminated  too  quickly. 

In  his  book  It  Doesn't  Take  a  Hero,  GEN’  Schwarzkopf  describes  the  quick 


oec isi onmak i ng  process 


from  GEN  Powell  at  272330  February,  he  was  asked  whether  military  objectives  baa 
been  met,  ano  whether  it  was  now  feasible  to  obtain  a  ceasefire.  GEN  Schwarzkopf, 
despite  the  3rd  Army  Commander '=  request  J"or  an  additional  day  to  destroy  Iraqi 


had  been  accomplished,  and  that  continued  fighting  was  unnecessary  and  would  result 


._ad,5...  r.sua-lti--28 


war ,  oescribsd  so  w=i  ;  oy  i  ausswitz  ,  manes  a 


complete  and  accurate  picture  cf  the  tattler ieid  difficult  in  the  midst  of  battle. 
7ns  decision  -  forced  as  it  was  by  the  political  pressure  to  stop  the  killing  -  wee 
made  on  the  spot  without  the  fullest  understanding  cf  the  situation  that  should  -eve 
been  acquired  prior  to  ending  Hostilities.  The  ceasefire,  and  the  resultant  orders 


-  ^  I  1U  i  U  *  !  i 


enemy  to  escape  than  GEN  Schwarzkopf 


at  the  time.  GEN  Schwarzkopf  made  a  momentous  decision  from  his  command  post  in 
Riyadh ,  hundreds  at  miles  from  the  fighting,  based  on  progress  reports  from  units  i: 


tr,e  midst  of  the  battle. 


That  the  Republican  Guano  was  significantly  damaged  cannot  be  denied.  From  that 
perspective,  the  military  objective  had  been  accomplished;  Iraqi  forces  fled  Kuwait 
and  have  clearly  posed  no  external  threat  in  the  region  since  the  war.  But  the  fact 
that  it  was  net  total:/  oeatrt.ed  at  least  threatened  the  magnitude  of 
sccompl isnment  of  the  nation's  political  objectives,  since  the  Iraqi  capability 


13 


maintained  potentially  reduces  the  time  before  Saddam  may  again  pose  an  external 


threat . 

With  the  exception  of  the  destruction  at  the  Republican  Guard,  I  have  argued 
that  all  at  the  Coalition's  military  objectives  were  totally  fulfilled;  and  the 
heavy  attrition  of  the  Republican  Guard  did  lead  to  ejection  of  Iraq  from  Kuwait 
one  reduction  of  Iraq's  offensive  capability.  This  accomplishment  of  the  military 
objectives  snoul  d  al  so  oe  ret  i  acted  ,tnen ,  in  the  attairnment  of  our  na.ticnal 

Little  argument  is  likely  in  the  assertion  of  successful  accompl ishment  of 
three  of  the  Administration's  four  stated  national  policy  objectives:  Iraqi  fores 
were  ejected  from  Kuwait;  the  1 egitimate  government  of  the  Emirate  was  restored; 
the  safety  of  American  citizens  abroad  secured.  But  major  debate  continues  to  sw: 
around  the  issue  of  whether  the  war  actually  ensured  "the  security  and  stability 
Eauc;  Areola  ano  the  Persian  5u1  f  .  ’•**  Jeffrey  Record  claims  that  "American  war  ai 
manifest i y  encompassed  isodam  Hussein  s  removai  form  power  ano  one  permanent 
elimination  of  Iraq's  ability  to  threaten  its  neighbors , |:^ wn.icn  he  asserts  we-s 
"subsumed"  under  the  aim  of  "ensuring  'the  security  and  stability  of  the  Persian 

An  appreciation  for  Coalition  members'  objectives  and  concerns,  however,  make 
waodam  s  removai  as  a  prerequisite  for  victory"  less  convincing,  uritis™  ar.d  nre 
concerns  about  "wanton  killing"  if  the  war  continued and  regional  states'  fears 
the  potential  seizure  of  power  in  Iraq  by  Kurds  or  Shiites^  underscored  Li. 5. 
concerns  about  responsibility  for  creating  a  power  vacuum  in  Iraq,  similar  to  the 

-£d 

multi-sided  conflict  in  Lebanon  that  might  draw  the  U.5  into  a  quagmire  and 
further  destabilize  the  region.  Additionally,  the  UN  mandate  (Security  Council 
Resolution  670),  which  the  U.5.  relied  upon  as  its  legal  foundation  for  military 

-  arc,  as  such, 

/  A. 


action  by  the  Coal ition 


as  a  binding  force  for  the  Coalition  itse 


-  only  authorized  the  expulsion  of  Iraq  from  Kuwait.  Ho  authorization  existed  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Iraqi  regime. 

That  Saddam's  (and  his  regime's)  survival  became  such  a  controversy  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  war  is  understandable,  yet  may  be  explained  best  in  light  of  some 
insights  on  war  strategy  and  termination  offered  by  Fred  Charles  Ikl e,  in  Every  war 
Must  End .  Ikle  notes  the  peacetime  tendency  of  nations  to  "...manage  to  live  with 
unresolved  conflicts  and  even  tolerate  the  risk  that  some  of  those  conflicts  might 
lead  to  war."  But  once  war  is  declared,  tolerance  "vanishes",  and  "governments 


usually  make  more  stringent  demands  of  a  settlement  for  ending  a  war  than  they 


imposed  upon  one  r 


m atior, snip... during  the  prewar  period . As  hostilities  continue, 


faSsions  rise,  tns  G5iTi3r»C3  incr'ss.ss  »  I n  p s. r t  5  9 GyspniTisn  t s  tsnc 


Ending  o-f  wars  and  the  nation's  interests  that  lie  beyond  it,  precisely  decades 


7  ignt ing  a  war  is  an  et'torc  gi-  such  vast  nv 


agniifcude."^  In  effect,  the  villainy 


v  with 


re i  solve  eaas  wion  wnicn  iraqi  t  orcss  were  vsr.quisr.3P  i j i  tne  K:U  tuslsd  tns  passions 
of  those  who  .remanded  that  the  Coalition  drive  "on  to  Baghdad". 

In  view  of  U.5.  interests  in  the  region  and  concern  for  long-term  stability  - 
the  spec  if ic  policy  objective  cited  by  Record  -to  argue  that  the  U.S.  had  not  gone 
far  enough  to  ensure  "security  ana  stability  of  the  Persian  Gulf"  -  this  writer 
would  argue  that  President  Bush  demonstrated  considerable  self-control  and  admirable 
statesmanship  by  accepting  termination  of  the  war  short  of  Saddam's-  downfall, 
however  desirable  fhat  may  have  seemed  at  the  time.  Stability  in  the  troubled  Miccle 
East  is  a  relative  term,  and  the  impact  on  the  Coalition  of  driving  further  into 
Iraq  after  its  forces'  expulsion  from  Kuwait  (or  even  the  total  destruction  of  tns 
Republican  Guard,  a  major  source  of  the  regime's  power  and  control)  was 
unpredictable  at  best,  and  likely  to  be  disastrous  to  a  unified  front.  Jeffrey 


Record's  assertion  (cited  earl  ier)  that  security  and  stability  of  the  Gulf  demands.; 


e  is 


-*7 

a  "permanent  elimination  of  Iraq's  ability  to  threaten  its  neighbors'  seems  both 
naive  and  dangerous.  A  "permanent  elimination"  of  the  military  power  of  any  stat 
probably  impossible  unless  a  permanent  occupation  is  maintained,  along  with 
permanent  economic  and  political  sanctions  that,  in  the  shifting  alliances  of  the 
rlicd.1  e  East,  may  not  oe  in  the  best  interests  of  the  U.5.  or  of  the  Arab  members  of 


It  is  important  to  note  that  the  post-war  intransigence  of  the  Iraqi  regime  ''as 
Demonstrates  m  its  internal  strife  putting  down  rebellion  by  Shiites  in  the  scut" 
and  Kurds  in  the  north,  and  its  disregard  of  UN  sanctions  agreed  to  in  the 
ceasefire;  may  simply  be  the  price  to  be  paid  for  maintaining  the  tenuous  stability 
of  that  turbulent  region.  For  the  destruction  of  Saddam's  regime  would  net  like;', 
have  prooucsd  a  benign  successor  eager  to  please  the  West  or  its  neighbors.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  U.S.  political  objectives  ‘Here  appropriate  in  the  Persian  Si.:'-; 
and  they  were  achieved,  although  the  length  of  the  period  during  which  Iraq  poses  no 
external  threat  will  probably  oe  snorter  than  it  would  have  teen  had  the  Republican 


o  >■  ec  ■  ;  nat  U  a.  bo  a  m  s  regime  wss  not  destroyed  ar.-_  ;  a  -  t.  s 

a  permanent  and  universally  lauded  peace  was  not  attained  at  war- 
termination  are  results  o—  tns  complexity  of  tne  region  ano  the  issues  IhyjI • ri ^  ~ot 
s.  failure  to  appropriate:  y  address  tnem. 


V.  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  THE  OPERATIONAL-LEVEL  COMMANDER 


The  Persian  Gulf  War  was  unique  in  many  ways  -  from  the  near-complete  isolation 
of  Iraq  in  the  international  arena,  to  the  six-month  unmolested  deployment  and 
build-up  of  Coalition  forces,  to  the  total  air  supremacy  of  the  Coalition.  Due  to 
its  uniqueness,  critics  of  military  doctrine  are  quick  to  downplay  the  lessons 

in  the  Persian  Gulf  as  having  no  real  value  in  our  preparation  for  the  r.e  t 

IL, 


1  earned 


conflict.  In  tact,  however ,  there  are  a  number  of  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this 
war,  some  of  them  specifically  founded  in  our  realization  that  the  exact  scenario 
will  probably  never  again  present  itself,  thereby  presenting  the  challenge  of 
devising  new  ways  of  resolving  the  problems  handled  in  the  Gulf. 

'ihe  assessment  of  war  termination  in  the  Gulf  represents  an  area  of  concern 
that  is  relatively  unexplored  and  uncharted  in  military  doctrine.  Yet  it  is  emergi 

translation  into  operations .  ine  Gulf  "war  provides  a  number  of  considerations  for 
future  operational -1  eve!  commanders  (CINCs)  and  their  planners  that  will  impact  p.- 
war  termination  in  the  future.  Although  certainly  net  all-inclusive,  several  of  th 
most  important  considerations  are  offered  for  discussion. 

1 1 )  Toe  dramatic  increase  of  modern  communications  capability  drastically  shrinks 


the  oistanos  between  the  operational -1  eve1  commander  and  the  National  Command 
A...cnc'- 1 1  ,■  i  MCA  >  ,  and  makes  real-time  decisionmaking  bv  national  leaders  cos;;: 

both  the  flow  of  information  arc  recommendations  fre 
tneater  to  one  MCA,  as  we'.'  as  the  guidance  from  the  NCA  back  to  the  CINC,  it  also 
increases  one  tendency  tor  national  lesoers  to  make  ‘decisions  before  completely 
understanding  the  situation.  GEN  Ecnwarzkopf  '■=  decision  to  agree  to  imposition  cf 
csasefire,  as  a  result  of  the  call  from  GEN  Powell,  demonstrates  this  tendency.  It 
the  midst  of  battle,  the  exact  status  of  both  enemy  and  friendly  forces  was 
difficult  to  ascertain;  and  the  fog  of  war  was  certainly  in  evidence.  Yet  the  CINE 
made  the  decision  to  terminate  the  fighting.  It  seems  clear  that  the  ‘Operational 
commander  must  ensure  that  political  decisionmakers  understand  the  confusion  which 
exists  during  battle;  that  he  takes  advantage  of  communications  capability  to  keep 
the  NCA  informed;  but  he  must  strive  to  preclude  use  of  that  instrument  to  rush 
decisions  before  attaining  complete  information  from  subordinate  commanders. 
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(2/.  Public  support  tor  American  involvement  is  a  critical  foundation  tor  war 


termination  strategy,  due  to  its  potential  impact  on  political  objectives.  As  a 


trained  to  -function  at  the  higher  end  o-f  the  spectrum  of 

tactics-operaticns-stratsgy .  Lntil  the  rank  o-f  Lieutenant  Col onel /Commander  >0-3; , 


most  mil itsry  oft  leers  nave  functioned  almost  solely  in  the  tactical  environment . 
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The  study  cf  pa] icy  and  strategy, 


f.nd  the  focus  on  the  operational  level  of  warfare 
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the  plan  and  conduct  of  the  campaign.  Several  factors  were  apparent  during  Operation 
DESERT  5HIELD/ST0RH  that  may  not  always  exist:  (1)  presidential  decisionmaking 
produced  clearly  defined  national  political  objectives;  (2)  the  President  was 
determined  to  avoid  micromanagement  of  the  military  in  the  planning  and  conduct  c* 
the  campaign;  and  (3)  the  interface  between  political  decisionmakers  and  the  CINC 
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VI.  Conclusion 


An  assessment  of  war  termination  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War  indicates  that  the 
United  States  success-fill  1  y  accomplished  its  stated  political  objectives  as  a  result 
o-f  achieving  tne  military  objectives  of  the  campaign.  While  Coalition  forces  stopped 
short  of  utterly  destroying  the  Republican  Guard  forces  in  the  KTO,  the  political 
objective  of  enhancing  stability  in  the  region  was  accomplished,  at  least  in  the 
short  term.  Similarly,  although  destruction  of  Saddam  Hussein's  regime  might  have 
alleviated  the  problem  of  Iraqi  intransigence,  it  would  not  likely  have  contributed 
to  long-term  staoility  in  the  region,  and  therefore  might  have  been 
counter-productive  to  attainment  of  U.3.  political  aims. 

while  many  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  appear  to  be  unique  to 
or, at  conflict,  a  number  of  observations  are  appropriate  that  focus  on  important 
considerations  for  the  operational -1  evel  commander.  These  considerations  include  tne 
following:  one  ever-increasing  capability  for  world-wide  communications  and  its 
impact  on  decisionmaking ;  the  criticality  of  popular  domestic  support;  the  crucian 
necessity  for  tne  training  and  education  of  military  professionals  to  provide  the 
expertise  required  on  the  staffs  of  the  Unified  Commands;  the  increasing  requirement 
for  close  poi itical -mil itary  relations  at  the  highest  level;  and  the  distillation 
and  publication  of  doctrine  tnat  will  guide  military  planners  in  c  arraign  planning 
toward  effective  war  termination.  All  of  these  considerat ions  ha----  e  potential  to 
impact  significantly  on  successful  war  termination  across  the  '  -  of  conflict. 
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